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6 The user-friendly Galen 


Hunayn ibn Ishaq and the 
adaptation of Greek medicine for 
a new audience 


Uwe Vagelpohl 


When a text is translated into another language and leaves its previous linguistic, 
cultural and social context, it also leaves its old audience behind. The new audi- 
ence the text now faces has its own set of requirements, which may only partly 
overlap with those of the original audience. The task of bridging the gap between 
old and new audiences and appealing to the latter falls to the translator. 

In the field of medieval Arabic medicine, an abundance of extant medical trans- 
lations allows us to document how translators attempted to appeal to their audience 
and how they took the immediate practical needs of their readers into account. 
This chapter presents samples from this material and illustrates the insights it can 
provide into the relationship between the translator and his audience. 

The key witness for the following observations is Hunayn ibn Ishaq (d. 873), a 
Christian physician born in the town of al-Hirah in southern Iraq. As we will see, 
a central element of his understanding of the translator’s task, which he illustrated 
most strikingly in his Epistle (Risalah),' is his insistence on efficiently commu- 
nicating the ideas of his Greek sources rather than reproducing their every tex- 
tual detail. Three characteristic procedures he regularly resorted to may serve to 
illustrate how he implemented his approach: (1) by amplifying the source text in 
a variety of ways in the process of translation,” (2) by annotating his translations 
and (3) by repackaging the medical content of translated texts in a wide range of 
epitomes. Common to these procedures is Hunayn’s responsiveness to the needs 
of his audience and his willingness to adapt Greek medical writings to ensure their 
maximum usefulness to his readers, many of whom were fellow physicians. 


Background: The Graeco-Arabic translation movement 


The medical translations into Syriac and Arabic, which form the backdrop of the 
following discussion, were part of the so-called Graeco-Arabic translation move- 
ment. Starting in the mid-eighth century, the following roughly two centuries saw 
a concerted effort funded by caliphs, court officials, scholars and interested (and 
rich) laypeople to translate a wide range of Greek philosophical, scientific and 
medical texts into Arabic, sometimes directly and sometimes through a Syriac 
intermediary.* 
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The bulk of Arabic medical translations was undertaken in ninth-century Bagh- 
dad. They are chiefly associated with Hunayn ibn Ishäq and the other members of 
his translation “workshop”. This workshop included family members such as his 
son Ishaq ibn Hunayn (d. 910) and his nephew Hubaysh ibn al-Hasan (fl. second 
half of the ninth century) but also other Christian translators who specialised not 
just in medical translations but also worked on philosophical and scientific texts.‘ 

During the most active phase of Hunayn’s workshop around the mid-ninth cen- 
tury, translations were in great demand, and patrons paid well for them. Hunayn 
and other medical translators served an audience that consisted mainly of physi- 
cians, whose market value was in part determined by their familiarity with ancient 
Greek medicine, particularly the works of Hippocrates and Galen.f 

Key to understanding the nature and impact of Hunayn’s activities is the fact 
that he was not only an accomplished translator with a command of ancient Greek 
that was unrivalled among his fellow translators. He was also a practising physi- 
cian who served at the caliphal court in Baghdad. Not only did his linguistic and 
medical expertise ensure that his translations were of the highest quality; his dou- 
ble role as translator-physician also meant that he had a vested interest in seeing 
the medical knowledge conveyed by these texts put to good use. One fundamental 
requirement for his task was that Hunayn’s readers understood exactly what Galen 
and Hippocrates meant to say and how to interpret and apply their prognostic and 
therapeutic advice. A bad translation could potentially endanger the health of the 
patient and with it the reputation and livelihood of the physician who relied on it. 


Hunayn’s translation ethos 


The most explicit evidence we have for Hunayn’s approach and the responsibil- 
ity he felt for his audience were his own observations on individual translations. 
He recorded them in the Epistle,’ a letter he wrote to a courtier who was one of 
his sponsors, ‘Alt ibn Yahya ibn al-Munajjim (d. 888-9).° According to a note 
at the end of the text, Hunayn wrote the first version of the Epistle at the age 
of 48 in the year 855-6 and updated it eight years later;° additional information 
was added shortly after Hunayn’s death, possibly by the Epistle’s addressee, Ibn 
al-Munajjim.!° 

In the Epistle Hunayn surveyed the Syriac and Arabic translations of Galen he 
knew of or had produced himself. He set the scene at the beginning by listing a set 
of questions his correspondent had posed about these translations, which included 
the following:" 


erie dA mera iw ene ci 
de SLE sel nk 


. . who the patrons are for whom I translated each of the books I was charged 
with translating and the age I translated it because these two are things one 
needs to know since a translation depends on the competence of the book’s 
translator and the person it was made for. 
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With this observation, Hunayn established the importance of the audience for the 
character and quality of a translation, an idea he returned to several times in the 
Epistle. For a number of the works he surveyed, we learn the name of the person 
who commissioned the translation and sometimes also how Hunayn accommo- 
dated their specific requirements. On several occasions he remarked on the intel- 
ligence and experience of his sponsor, which required a corresponding degree 
of care on Hunayn’s part. His note on Galen’s The Art of Medicine includes the 
following information:’* 


ae aa Ye a rn 3 o5 ee) ween Les Gi Aer 9 
wes 


I later translated it for David the Physician.” This David the Physician was an 
intelligent and studious man. At the time I translated it, I was a young man of 
about 30 years but was already well equipped in terms of my own knowledge 
and the books I owned. 


About Galen’s On the Pulse for Beginners we learn:'* 


ae au PE cel weil ot ee 


I then translated it for Salmawayh’ after my translation of The Art [of Medi- 
cine]. Befitting Salmawayh’s natural understanding and his experience and 
diligence in reading [medical] books, it was my greatest desire to be precise 
in everything I translated for him. 


In the entry on Galen’s Therapeutic Method, Hunayn noted:'° 


gyuli op Cond law de Gilead SH lS LS tie tl ees Us 
öka owns was ilal & cally 


I translated the entire book a few years ago into Syriac for Yühannä ibn 
Mäsawayh'’ and took particular care to make it accurate and stylistically 
pleasing. 


This example also touches on the stylistic expectations of certain sponsors, which 
figure in other entries as well, for example that on Galen’s On Plethora:'* 


eng «5 is, = 7 der DS op nA 
at a sb 
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I translated it a little while ago for Bukhtishi‘!’ in my usual translation style, 
that is, the style I regard as most emphatic, serious and closest to the Greek 
without doing violence to the rules of Syriac. He then asked me to revise the 
translation in a style that is simpler, smoother and looser than the former and 
I did so. 


Hunayn’s Epistle also illustrates how the different expectations by his sponsors 
were bound up with their respective cultural and linguistic backgrounds. The most 
obvious difference between the translation assignments Hunayn fulfilled was the 
language of translation, whether into Syriac or Arabic. Many of Hunayn’s clients 
were physicians whose native tongue was Syriac. The practice of medicine was at 
his time in fact firmly dominated by Syriac-speaking Christians; a contemporary 
of Hunayn, the celebrated littérateur al-Jahiz (d. 869), reported an anecdote about 
a Muslim Arab physician who bitterly complained that, in spite of the high demand 
for physicians, his business was slow because people believed that a Muslim could 
not be a good doctor.” Whether the story is fictitious or not, its effect clearly relies 
on a widely shared perception that medicine was a mostly Christian domain. 

In contrast to the physicians who commissioned translations into Syriac, the 
sponsors of the Arabic translations that are mentioned in the Epistle are mostly 
laymen or scholars who did not necessarily practise medicine but were generally 
interested in the field. The translations they requested not only had to reproduce 
the meaning of the original text but do so in a stylistically pleasing manner. Arabic 
translations also seem to have required a higher degree of explicitness: as we will 
see below, depending on the style and content of the original, the translator often 
spelled out details and implications that were left implicit in the Greek original. 

The importance accorded to the accessibility of translations also emerges from 
the aforementioned autobiographical sketch quoted in Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s Best 
Accounts of the Classes of Physicians. Though in all likelihood not written by 
Hunayn himself but perhaps by one of his associates shortly after his death,*! it 
reflects an attitude that was probably shared by his fellow translators. The fic- 
tional Hunayn boasted that he translated? 


Je Vy JV Let es Yy Lely Bb > oe OS Le Ale 
cel Dal oe I cll seb > Vy SA Yy hn 
et alte Y lb pee er ee 


with the most appropriate expression and utmost eloquence, without any 
defect or error, without any preference for any [particular] religious commu- 
nity, without any ambiguity or grammatical mistake according to the experts 
in Arabic style, who have comprehensive knowledge of all aspects of gram- 
mar and uncommon expressions. They do not discover any mishap or any 
[wrong] vowel mark or any concept that was not [expressed] in the most 
pleasant and comprehensible style, [a style] understood by people who are 
neither physicians nor in any way familiar with philosophical methods.” 
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These and other statements reflect an attitude to translation that was character- 
ised by an intense focus on the requirements of the translations’ sponsors. We are 
unfortunately not in a position to examine the Syriac translations Hunayn men- 
tioned and determine the nature and extent of the stylistic adjustments he claimed 
to have made; with very few exceptions, Hunayn’s translations into Syriac are 
lost. We can, however, analyse his Arabic translations and identify the techniques 
he applied to achieve the accessibility he and his sponsors valued so highly. 


Adapting Greek medicine for a new audience 


Bringing out the text’s meaning: amplification 


The most frequent, even ubiquitous technique Hunayn used to appeal to his audi- 
ence and address its needs was to amplify the translated text, that is, to expand it in 
various ways to facilitate understanding the contents, supply necessary informa- 
tion or resolve potential ambiguities. 

To illustrate the shift between the Greek text and the Arabic translation occa- 
sioned by these amplifications, it helps to look at a couple of examples. They are 
taken from the Greek original and Arabic translation of Galen’s Commentary on 
Book 1 of the Hippocratic Epidemics.” 


(1) *** kai motdoona ta yévn TOV voonuärwv, OV SujAOov, InnoKpatet 
dimpnueva siva obtwe, (2) oitıöv ye Tov åépa (Tv) Emönuiov voonuátov 
amopatvopévea’ (3) Kata uèv yap TO Ilepi PdoEws àvOponov TavTi ypáger (4) 
“ai ÔÈ VODOOL YiVOVTOL ai LEV ANO SLOLTHUGTOV, ai SE ATO TOD TvEbpLATOG, Ö 
écayéuevot Couev. (5) tiv 88 Suayvwow éxatépwv Ode ypů rotéeoPat: ... (6) 
odKODV OD TH SLOLTH LATE atia (dv) EIN YE, OKOTAV SLOITHLLEVOL TÜVTO TPOTOV 
oi GvOpwxot AAOK@VIAL dTd TG adtTENS vobvoov. (7) OKdTAV dé ai voðoor 
yiv@vtat TAVTOOONOL KATA TOV AÙTOV YPOVOV, STAOV OTL TH OLOLTTLOTO aitıä 
EOTIV (EKAOTA) EKMOTOLOW”. 


(1)... and I confirm that it was Hippocrates who distinguished the types of 
diseases I listed in this manner (2) and who showed that the air is the cause 
of epidemic diseases. (3) For in The Nature of Man, he writes: (4) “Some dis- 
eases arise from regimen, some from the air we live on by inhaling. (5) The 
diagnosis of each needs to be made as follows: . . . (6) regimen could not be 
the cause when people are struck by the same disease, whatever kind of regi- 
men they follow. (7) But when all sorts of diseases occur at the same time, it 
is clear that the regimen is the cause of each one”. 


Hunayn’s Arabic translation renders this passage as follows:?° 


A N pli d i pa bhai i gels d)... 
isha Stow Sill all Te oly (2) cheris 
As Li bhal Ja a lias (3) llel k Gre de oh ah 35 
sell oe S Le lues ll oe S Le lg Gale I Gb» (4) abih 
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su aa oo of 5 ‘lout = ” je lbs Li je 


(1) I want to clarify” and confirm with it that it was Hippocrates who divided 
the types of diseases in the manner I set out (2) and that the climate is the 
cause when the same disease affects a large group in the same area contrary 
to what they are accustomed to. (3) This is what Hippocrates said about this 
in his own words: 

(4) “Some diseases are caused by regimen and some by the air we live on 
by inhaling it. (5) We need to distinguish between each of these two kinds of 
diseases in the manner I describe: . . . (6) Hence, it is not regimen that causes 
the disease because people’s regimens are diverse and free in every respect 
while the disease that occurs is one and the same. (7) But when diseases that 
occur at the same time are varied, it is clear that the regimen followed by each 
person who falls ill is the cause of their disease”? 


Some of the amplifications in this sample bring out information implied by 
the Greek text; “the disease” (al-maradi) in section (6) or “of their disease” (fi 
maradihi) in section (7), for example, clarify that the “causes” (aitıa) mentioned 
in the Greek text were indeed those of the diseases under discussion rather than 
anything else. The same applies to “who falls ill” (alladhina yamradüna) in sec- 
tion (7), an amplification of “each [disease]” (ékäotototwv). 

Others add for reasons of style and emphasis information that is also implicit in 
the Greek: supplying the phrase “in his own words” (bi-/afzihi) in section (3), for 
instance, emphasises the fact that Galen quoted his Hippocratic source verbatim, 
while the expression “in the manner I describe” (bi-mä asifu) in section (5), an 
amplification of “as follows” (Se), may have served to smoothe the transition 
between the introductory clause in the quotation from The Nature of Man and the 
actual explanation. 

Other examples straddle the line between paraphrase and gloss: the phrase 
“because people’s regimens are diverse and free in every respect” (idh kana tadbiru 
I-nasi mukhtalifan mutasarrifan ‘ala kulli anhä’iht) in section (6) elaborates on 
the Greek “whatever kind of regimen they follow” (dta1t®pEvo1 návta TPOTOV), 
including a synonymic doublet (“diverse and free”, mukhtalifan mutasarrifan) for 
added emphasis. The somewhat more extended paraphrase “while the disease that 
occurs is one and the same” (thumma kana l-maradu lladhī yahduthu wahidan 
bi-‘aynihi), also in section (6), expands the brief Greek “by the same disease” 
(020 Ts aùténg voboov) into a full clause. 

Finally, the translation replaces “of epidemic diseases” (tv émônuiov 
voonuátov) in section (2) with “the same disease . . . contrary to what they are 
accustomed to” (al-maradi al-wahidi. . . ‘ala khilafi ma ‘tadit), an elaborate gloss 
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that harks back to the definition of epidemic diseases Galen gave at the begin- 
ning of the Commentary on Book 1 of the Epidemics,” spelled out a little further 
on” and then repeated several times with only slight variation. The translator’s 
aim may have been to make very clear that the text refers on each occasion to 
epidemic diseases and perhaps also, by the sheer frequency of repetition, drill the 
definition of epidemic diseases into the minds of his readers. 

While these examples are all drawn from a single translation, the phenomenon 
they illustrate can be observed in a large number of texts associated with the 
translation workshop of Hunayn ibn Ishaq. The general tendency of at least some 
Arabic translations of the time to expand their Greek sources is in fact well known 
by now and hardly bears repeating. It is on the other hand well worth examining 
the variety of discrete phenomena that I have collectively labelled “amplifica- 
tion”. Let me briefly introduce some characteristic types of amplification in the 
translation of the Epidemics commentary.*° 

We encountered two types of amplification in the sample. The first is the use of 
hendiadys or synonymic doublets, the translation of a single Greek term with two 
or more Arabic terms.*' Synonymic doublets are very frequent and conspicuous in 
medical translations; we find hundreds of examples in the Epidemics commentary 
alone and many more in other medical translations.*? These doublets can serve dif- 
ferent purposes: they may translate a term for which one Arabic term would not be 
sufficient or precise enough, or they may sometimes indicate that the translator was 
not entirely sure about the meaning of a Greek term. Most often, though, they trans- 
late unproblematic non-technical terms, that is, they are used as stylistic devices: 
doublets were apparently part of the house style of Hunayn ibn Ishaq and his circle.” 

The second type of amplification in our introductory sample is the substitu- 
tion of pronominal references with their referents, for example when translat- 
ing the phrase “he explained” (dé6eucrar 6’ ba’ adtod, 23.1 Gr.) as “Hippocrates 
explained” (wa-gad bayyana Abugrätu, 116.7 Ar.) or “he taught” (adtög 
édtdaéev, 143.13 Gr.) as “Hippocrates taught us” (fa-gad ‘allamana Abugrätu, 
472.9 Ar.). The purpose seems to be to resolve potential ambiguities that could 
arise from the use of pronouns. This is especially important when translating 
between languages such as Greek, Syriac and Arabic with their different systems 
of grammatical gender. 

Closely related to pronominal amplification is a third type of amplification, the 
addition of implicit subjects. In his comments, Galen often noted that Hippocrates 
“said this” or “explained that”, but since it was clear that he was consistently 
referring to the views of Hippocrates, the subject did not need to be spelled out. 
The translator on the other hand often felt obliged to add the implicit subject 
“Hippocrates” in such situations, for example when he expanded “he described” 
(éypawev, 18.18 Gr.) to “Hippocrates described” (wa-gad wasafa Abugrätu, 
102.11 Ar.) or when he rendered “he said” (pnoiv, 81.29 Gr.) as “Hippocrates 
said” (gala Abugratu, 286.3 Ar.). 

A fourth type of amplification is “definition”: the translation sometimes defines 
a Greek term instead of translating it. A characteristic example has already been 
mentioned, the expansion of the phrase “epidemic diseases” (Tv émônuiov 
voonuátov, 7.15 Gr.) to “the same disease that affects a large group at the same 
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time and in the same area contrary to what the inhabitants of that area are accus- 
tomed to” (al-maradi l-wähidi lladhi yahduthu li-jamä'atin kathiratin fi waqtin 
wahidin wa-ft baladin wahidin ‘ala khilafi ma ‘tāda ahlu dhälika l-baladi, 76.21- 
78.1 Ar.). Somewhat later, the translator substitutes the term “mesentery” (tò 
uecevtéptov, 68.13-14 Gr.) with the definition “the regions between the bowels 
and the membrane that covers them” (al-mawadi ʻi llatı bayna l-am ‘Gi wa-bayna 
l-jusha i l-mamdüdi ‘alayhda, 242.2-3 Ar.) 

This fourth type of amplification is closely related to the final type, “explana- 
tion” or “gloss”, which covers the addition by the translator of explanatory expres- 
sions or entire clauses which do not appear in the Greek text. For example, the 
translator expanded the phrase “the future diseases” (tà ygvnoöneva voońuata, 
21.15 Gr.) to “the diseases that will occur are unusual general diseases or similar 
ones that are, unlike this kind, benign and harmless” (al-amräda sa-tahduthu mina 
l-amradi l- ammiyati I-gharıbati wa-mithliha mina l-amrädi llati hiya min ghayri 
hadha l-jinsi mimmä ‘äfivatun salimatun, 110.15-16 Ar.). On another occasion, 
he glossed the term “hemiplegia” (mapamAnyiac, 81.1 Gr.) as “the paralysis that 
affects some body parts” (al-istirkha i lladhi ya ridu fr ba ‘di l-a ‘dai, 282.10 Ar.). 

This list is not comprehensive but gives an idea of the various forms amplifica- 
tion can take. What these forms all have in common is that the information they 
supply is already implicit in the Greek text, that is, amplification makes implicit 
meaning explicit. In Translation Studies, these types of amplification have been 
called “explicitation” and described as an expansion of a translated text that raises 
its level of explicitness.*4 Comparative analyses of translations between mostly 
modern languages, but also between medieval languages, have shown that the 
phenomenon of explicitation is so prominent and consistent that some scholars 
have termed it a “universal of translation”, a characteristic that largely applies to 
translation between any language pair.” 

Translation Studies has identified a number of factors that drive explicitation. 
Two of them seem to be particularly relevant for Greek-Arabic translations: the 
first is the process of translation itself, for example a translator’s unconscious 
effort to communicate the meaning of a source text as fully as possible; the second, 
equally important factor is the often diverging textual and stylistic requirements 
of the languages involved.” Given the substantial linguistic differences between 
Greek and Arabic and also the historical and cultural separation involved, there 
are good reasons to amplify the translated text: a more literal approach that would 
have dispensed with amplification would have resulted in a barely readable text 
that would have communicated only a fraction of the medical content. In this 
regard, the use of explicitation is not a matter of personal taste but a necessity if 
the aim of the translator is to communicate the contents of his source as precisely 
and comprehensively as possible. 

Also important are the conscious choices the translator made to accommodate 
his audience. It has often been stated that the translations produced by Hunayn ibn 
Ishaq and his circle were reader-oriented rather than text-oriented, that they pri- 
oritised the needs of their audience over the faithful reproduction of every detail 
of the Greek source.” Looking at the sheer number and often trivial nature of 
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amplifications in the Epidemics commentary, it seems that Hunayn did not merely 
fill in the gaps in understanding that normally arise in translation; he clearly went 
out of his way to make sure that every last ambiguity was resolved and every last 
open question addressed. 


Adding supplemental information: translation notes 


The second important procedure Hunayn used to transmit additional explanations 
and reflections about the process of translation were annotations that were passed 
on alongside a fair number of the Arabic translations that emerged from his work- 
shop. At a time when the respect for the translated source dictated that the pres- 
ence of the translator be reduced to a minimum, often not more than a mention in 
the colophon and sometimes not even that, this was unusual.” 

The form these notes take is also unusual: since he was bound by the structure 
and contents of his source, Hunayn had, as it were, to step outside the text when- 
ever he needed to resolve a problem that required more than a short gloss or a 
more elaborate turn of phrase. The notes are therefore inserted into the text body 
of the translation but introduced by “Hunayn said” (gäla Hunayn) to distinguish 
them clearly from the surrounding text.” 

The extant notes vary in length from a line or two to several manuscript pages. 
Hunayn, who spoke in the first person, presented a wide range of observations, 
some to do with difficult terms, additional explanations of concepts discussed in 
the translation, or the process of translation itself, more specifically the problems 
he encountered and how he dealt with them. The latter kind of notes are espe- 
cially valuable because they offer a unique window into the practice of translation 
between Greek, Syriac and Arabic in the ninth century. 

Straightforward explanatory notes make up the majority of Hunayn’s com- 
ments. They either seek to clarify terms, sometimes by referring to the underly- 
ing Greek word, or they expand the text in order to spell out points that are only 
briefly alluded to or remain ambiguous in the original text. 

To cite just one example, in his translation of Galen’s On the Capacities of 
Simple Drugs Hunayn inserted a gloss on a technical term in which he mentioned 
a problem in the Greek textual tradition caused by a simple scribal error:*! 


eet: 45,99 col D: Gb el ES à Les Lo Jb 
ANI OS Sly eia slat all DST à code BUS haw US Sel 
Las SESS gy Id gle CS dees aj ob tale 15) lil lis de 
E CAS yy 


Hunayn said: In many Greek manuscripts we have found “chasteberry seed”, 
but as Galen is going to explain in the following book [sc. of Galen’s On the 
Capacities of Simple Drugs], its leaves prevent sexual intercourse. This being 
the case, the copyist therefore made a mistake at the beginning of a copy 
and wrote instead of /inü (Aivov), which means flax, lighü (Abyoc), which in 
Greek means chasteberry.” 
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A second category of Hunayn’s comments deals with the process of translation. 
Most frequent are notes that indicate gaps Hunayn found in his source manu- 
scripts and his attempts to fill them. Conversely, he occasionally signalled mate- 
rial he omitted or thought about omitting and laid out his reasons for doing so. 

For example, in his translation of Galen’s Commentary on Book 2 of the Hippo- 
cratic Epidemics Hunayn explained that he was unable to reproduce the ambiguity 
of a Greek phrase in Arabic and had meant to omit it but reconsidered because he 
thought that it could still be useful for some readers: 


u 
od orde a! ey any le wel, 
LOS ie 
mes no - ors: ar dade “ sm» dax 5 Re) 
pas WS Sibyl za ze EUS he ja ob ey pes) he aie si 

aU le ol ts 


Hunayn said: In Greek this passage can be split up and read [i.e. parsed] in 
various ways. It signifies each separate meaning Galen pointed out depending 
on the particular ways it is split up and read. This is not possible in Arabic. 
Since this passage does not suit the Arabic language and could not be under- 
stood completely in it, I had considered dropping it but decided to translate it 
anyway when I found ideas in this passage that benefit the people who study 
them since translating it does not hurt but may rather be beneficial. Those 
who read it can draw [some] benefit and therefore profit from it; those who 
cannot can ignore it without suffering any harm, God willing. 


Among the translation notes are also a few longer excurses that were inspired 
by more substantial philological and translation problems. Two interesting exam- 
ples can be found in the translation of Galen’s Commentary on Book 2 of the Hip- 
pocratic Epidemics. In one such excursus, Hunayn explained why the fifth part of 
this commentary is missing,“ in another he discussed an apparent contradiction 
between the text he was translating and another Galenic work: after laying out 
the contradiction in detail, Hunayn suggested that his poor manuscripts may be to 
blame. Interestingly, he also felt obliged to point out that it was certainly not his 
intention to contradict Galen.“ 

While unwaveringly respectful of Galen, Hunayn also sometimes used his 
notes to criticise texts by other authors who did not come up to the standards set 
by Galen. This is for example the case for the pseudo-Aristotelian Physiognomics. 
Out of fifteen extant notes that accompany Hunayn’s translation of this text, six 
criticise or even reject the reasoning of the author. Two of these notes adduce evi- 
dence from Galenic writings* and two others refer to Hunayn’s personal experi- 
ence to contradict some physiognomic claims made in the text.*’ Hunayn’s critical 
attitude may have been the result of his doubts about the authorship of this work.** 
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The final technique Hunayn resorted to in order to adapt Greek medical texts for 
their new audience consisted in filtering out the medical knowledge contained in 
the translations and repurposing it in a wide variety of didactic writings. Since his 
ultimate goal was to fulfil the immediate practical needs of his most important 
audience, fellow physicians and students of medicine, it should not come as a 
surprise that the production of a Syriac and Arabic translation was for some Greek 
medical texts just a first step in an entire chain of exploitation. 

Galen’s commentaries on Hippocratic writings for example were, from a practi- 
cal point of view, much less attractive for Hunayn’s audience than his therapeutic 
and prognostic writings. They tended to be long and unwieldy, and they often 
included a large amount of material that was irrelevant for medical practice. To 
make their medical content available in a more easily digestible form, Hunayn 
wrote epitomes based on some of these commentaries in which he stripped out 
any extraneous material and repackaged the relevant information in different for- 
mats that answered the needs of his audience. 

Hunayn’s writings on Galen’s Epidemics commentaries illustrate this process 
very well. In the list of Hunayn’s writings reported by Ibn Abt Usaybi‘ah,” we 
find four titles of compilations that are clearly based on his Arabic translation 
of the Epidemics commentaries: first, the Summaries of the Contents of the First, 
Second and Third Books of Hippocrates’ Epidemics in the Form of Questions 
and Answers (Jawami‘ ma‘ani I-magälah al-ulä wa-l-thaniyah wa-l-thälithah 
min kitab Ibidhimiya li-Abugrat ‘ala tarig al-mas’alah wa-l-jawab);°° sec- 
ond, the Fruits of the Nineteen Extant Parts of Galens Commentary on Hippo- 
crates’ Epidemics in the Form of Questions and Answers (Thimar al-tis‘ ‘ashara 
magälah al-mawjüdah min tafsir Jalmüs li-kitab Ibidhimiya li-Abuqrat ‘ala 
tariq al-mas‘alah wa-l-jawab);*' third, the Questions on Urine Extracted from 
Hippocrates’ Epidemics (Masa’il fi I-bawl intaza‘aha min kitab Ibidhimiya 
li-Abugrät);” and fourth, a collection of Aphorisms Drawn from the Epidemics 
(Fusül istakhrajaha min kitab Ibidhimiya).°* 

Parts of the first compilation, the Summaries, survive under a slightly different 
title; the extant parts cover Galen’s Commentary on Book 2 and the final parts 
of his Commentary on Book 6 of the Epidemics.** A compilation with a name 
that resembles the second title, Fruit of Hippocrates’ Book on Visiting Diseases 
(Thamarat kitab Bugrät fi l-amräd al-wafidah) is preserved in a single manu- 
script” and ascribed to Hunayn ibn Ishaq, but the medical terminology in this 
text differs in some important respects from that of the commentary itself and 
the Summaries. It may be the work of the physician Ibn al-Tayyib (d. 1043), 
who produced several epitomes based on Galenic works that are entitled Fruit or 
Fruits (Thamarah or Thamarät/Thimär). The third compilation, the Questions on 
Urine, is lost; we only have a handful of quotations in later medical writings. 
The fourth text, the Aphorisms Drawn from the Epidemics, may be extant in a 
single, now probably lost Baghdad manuscript.” While the text is ascribed to 
Hunayn, the terminology is again substantially different from that of the com- 
mentary and the Summaries. In addition, it does not contain a passage preserved 
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in al-Razi’s (d. ca. 932) Comprehensive Book (Kitab al-Hawı) that is explicitly 
quoted from Hunayn’s Aphorisms Drawn from the Epidemics.” 

Medical material drawn from the Arabic translation of Galen’s Epidemics com- 
mentaries was also incorporated in a wide range of general medical writings that 
came in similar, also clearly didactic formats. Among them are for example works 
that organise medical knowledge in the form of tree-like diagrammatic tables 
which illustrate the relationships between the different branches of the science of 
medicine, the so-called tashjir genre. Together with the polymath Ibn Bihriz (fl. 
ca. 800) and the physician Ibn Masawayh (d. 857), Hunayn was one of the first 
Arabic scholars who used this particular format.” 


Conclusions 


The techniques of adaptation outlined above illustrate the great lengths used 
by one translator, albeit a particularly talented and influential one, to appeal to 
his medical audience and fulfil its needs. As we know from his Epistle, Hunayn 
accommodated the needs of individual sponsors who asked him to produce these 
translations. He varied the style of translations to satisfy patrons who did not like 
the contemporary style of medical translations, which was often informed by the 
stylistic features of their Greek and Syriac sources. On the other hand, patrons 
who were experienced with this translation style asked for and received render- 
ings that were closer to the Greek original. 

In addition to his pronouncements in the Epistle, which illustrate his con- 
cern for his audience, the evidence of Hunayn’s translations allows us to dis- 
tinguish three major levels of adaptation he applied to serve the needs of his 
readers: 

Amplifications, which are typical for a broad range of texts translated by 
Hunayn ibn Ishaq, constitute the first level of adaptation. Rather than individual 
stylistic preferences, these amplifications reflect his general desire for accu- 
racy in the transmission of medical knowledge. As the character and extent 
of amplification shows, the meticulous and efficient transmission of medical 
information took precedence over the faithful reproduction of every detail of 
the original text. 

At the second level of adaptation, Hunayn stepped outside the translated text 
and supplemented it with additional information and explanations, which were 
clearly marked to distinguish them from the surrounding text. 

At the final level of adaptation, Hunayn then uncoupled medical information 
and its linguistic substrate: medical knowledge contained in translations was 
extracted and re-formatted in accordance with the needs of different audiences, 
for example as manuals for practising physicians, textbooks addressed to medical 
students and aphoristic summaries that could serve as aides-mémoire for medical 
scholars at all levels or as introductory writings for a wider audience. 

Once the translations that came out of Hunayn’s workshop had established 
an authoritative canon of Arabic medical translations, the latter genre of adapta- 
tion became the dominant form of re-fashioning Greek medical knowledge for 
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the needs of changing audiences. In addition to the scores of epitomes based 
on Galen’s works that were written by Hunayn himself, his contemporaries and 
later authors eagerly joined in his effort to disseminate medical knowledge. 
Among them were for example his close contemporary, the mathematician and 
physician Thäbit ibn Qurra (d. 901), who wrote a series of epitomes of indi- 
vidual Galenic writings under the titles Summaries (Jawami‘) or Abridgement 
({khtisar). Somewhat later the above-mentioned Persian physician al-Razi 
penned short treatments of individual Galenic works interspersed with his own 
comments entitled Outline (Talkhis), a title that was also used by the celebrated 
philosopher Ibn Rushd (d. 1198) both for his short philosophical commentar- 
ies and for equally brief writings based on several of Galen’s medical works. 
In between these two, the physician Abū 1-Faraj ‘Abdallah ibn al-Tayyib, men- 
tioned before, condensed a wide range of Galen’s writings into treatises entitled 
Fruits (Thimar). Finally, the Jewish philosopher and physician Moses Maimon- 
ides (d. 1204), a contemporary of Ibn Rushd, wrote a number of extracts under 
the title Synopsis (Mukhtasar). 

These writings illustrate the continuing high demand for concise and accessible 
guides to Galen’s medical thought. They also illustrate that ancient medical writ- 
ings were read, analysed and summarised mainly as sources of practical knowl- 
edge. This attitude was characteristic not just for Hunayn ibn Ishaq’s translation 
activities but for the Graeco-Arabic translation movement as a whole, which 
started out with translations of works that supplied much-needed applied knowl- 
edge and then branched out into works that provided theoretical knowledge for 
the developing scientific and philosophical tradition.‘ 


Notes 


1 Edited by Bergsträßer (1925) with additions and revisions in Bergsträßer (1931); cf. 
also Ullmann (2002-7: 1.30-1) and Kas (2010), who edited and translated a recently 
discovered abbreviated version of the Epistle. 

2 As we will see below, these amplifications fall under the heading of “explicitation” as 
defined in modern Translation Studies: “the technique of making explicit in the target 
text information that is implicit in the source text” (Baker 1998: 80-4, here: 80). 

3 The best general accounts of the historical context, development and impact of the 
Graeco-Arabic translation movement are Endress (1987, 1992) and Gutas (1998). 

4 On Hunayn ibn Ishaq and his translation methods, see Strohmaier (1991) and Brock 
(1991). The group Hunayn led has variously been called a “school”, which suggests a 
degree of cohesion and methodological standardisation that they and other such circles 
probably did not display; see Endress (1997: 48-9), who described them as “groups 
held together by various bonds of origin, loyalty, scientific orientation and, most 
important, by their patrons”. For the term “workshop”, see Vagelpohl (2010: 252). 

5 Many medical translations are anonymous or were falsely ascribed to Hunayn; Berg- 
sträßer (1913), who studied a small sample of such texts, attempted to distinguish 
the terminological and stylistic fingerprints of Hunayn and his nephew Hubaysh but 
ultimately did not get very far; see the criticisms voiced by Strohmaier (1970: 26-32), 
who was able to show that many stylistic and terminological features Bergsträßer asso- 
ciated with Hubaysh are also characteristic for other translators working with and for 
Hunayn, and Overwien (2012: 153-4). 
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6 


7 


31 


32 


33 


Micheau (1997) portrays the sponsors Hunayn named most frequently in the 
Epistle. 

As Hunayn noted in the introduction to the Epistle, he had to compile the informa- 
tion about extant Syriac and Arabic translations of Galen from memory since he had 
lost his library (Hunayn, Epistle, Introd., ed. Bergsträßer 1925: 1.9-16, 3.4-14 [Ar.]), 
apparently as a consequence of falling out of favour with the caliph. The most exten- 
sive account of this episode, a purported autobiographical text written by Hunayn and 
transmitted in Ibn Abt Usaybi‘ah’s (d. 1270) Best Accounts of the Classes of Physi- 
cians (‘Uyiin al-anba’ fi tabagät al-atibba’), is inauthentic (cf. the extensive discus- 
sion in Cooperson 1997: 239-43) but may at least contain a reliable outline of the 
course of events (Strohmaier 1965: 530). 

Cf. Meyerhof (1926: 687) and Micheau (1997: 164-7). 

Hunayn, Epistle, par. 129, ed. Bergsträßer (1925) 52.8-11, 13-15 (Ar.). 

Cf. Meyerhof (1926: 687). 

Hunayn, Epistle, Introd., ed. Bergsträßer (1925) 2.20-3 (Ar.). 

Hunayn, Epistle, par. 4, ed. Bergsträßer (1925) 6.2-6 (Ar.). 

Possibly Däwüd ibn Saräbiyün, a famous Nestorian Christian physician of the late 
eighth/early ninth century; cf. Meyerhof (1926: 719) and Micheau (1997: 159-61). 
Hunayn, Epistle, par. 5, ed. Bergsträßer (1925) 6.14-17 (Ar.). 

The Nestorian Christian court physician Salmawayh ibn Bunän (d. 840); cf. Meyerhof 
(1926: 718) and Micheau (1997: 150-2). 

Hunayn, Epistle, par. 16, ed. Bergsträßer (1925) 15.4-5 (Ar). 

The Nestorian Christian court physician (and rival of Salmawayh) Yühannä ibn 
Masawayh (d. 857), Hunayn’s former medical teacher; cf. Meyerhof (1926: 717) and 
Micheau (1997: 152-5). 

Hunayn, Epistle, par. 56, ed. Bergsträßer (1925) 30.22-31.2 (Ar.). 

The Nestorian Christian court physician Bukhtishü‘ ibn Jibril (d. 870); cf. Meyerhof 
(1926: 718) and Micheau (1997: 157-9). 

Quoted in Pormann and Savage-Smith (2007: 80). 

See Strohmaier (1965: 529-30). 

Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah, Best Accounts of the Classes of Physicians, ed. Müller (1884) 
1.191.22-6. 

See also the French translation and discussion of this passage in Salama-Carr (1990: 
57). 

Galen, In Hipp. Epid. I, proem., ed. Kühn (1828) XVIIA.8.13-9.15 = ed. Wenkebach 
(1934) 7.22-8.13. 

Galen, In Hipp. Epid. I vers. arab., proem., ed. Vagelpohl (2014) 78.13-80.8. 

The Greek equivalent of “I want to clarify” (uridu bihi an ubayyina) falls into a lacuna 
in the Greek text. 

Galen, In Hipp. Epid. I vers. arab., proem., ed. Vagelpohl (2014) 79.14-81.9. 

This and the next passage are only extant in the Arabic translation: Galen, In Hipp. 
Epid. I vers. arab., proem., ed. Vagelpohl (2014) 68.8-9. 

Galen, /n Hipp. Epid. I vers. arab., proem., ed. Vagelpohl (2014) 68.16-19. 

In the following examples, the Greek text of Galen, /n Hipp Epid. I, edited by Wenke- 
bach (1934), is referenced as “Gr.”, the Arabic translation, edited by Vagelpohl (2014), 
as “Ar”. 

On doublets or hendiadys in translations of Galen, see among others Thillet (1997). 
Tuerlinckx (2008: 480-5) analysed the use of doublets in the Arabic translation of the 
homilies of Gregory of Nazianzus. 

Cf. e.g. Bergsträßer (1913: 50-1); Biesterfeldt (1973: 18); Cooper (2011: 85); Al- 
Dubayan (2000: 66); Garofalo (1986: xxiii); Meyerhof and Schacht (1931: 7); and 
Strohmaier (1970: 30-1) with examples. 

Cf. Pormann (2004: 257-8). 
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Cf. Baker (1998: 80), art. “Explicitation”. 

Cf. Baker (1998: 289), art. “Universals of Translation”. 

Cf. Baker (1998: 82-3), art. “Explicitation”. 

The distinction between “text-oriented” and “reader-oriented” was used by Brock 
(1983: 4-5) to describe the evolving methodology of Greek-Syriac translations, but 
it can equally well be applied to the Graeco-Arabic translation movement. See also 
Gutas (1998: 140-1). 

E.g. in the translations of Galen’s On the Capacities of Simple Drugs, Anatomical Pro- 
cedures, Containing Causes, Antecedent Causes, Parts of the Art of Medicine, Medical 
Names, and his Commentaries on the Hippocratic Oath, Regimen in Acute Diseases, 
Aphorisms and Epidemics; cf. Vagelpohl (2011) on Hunayn’s notes in the translation 
of Galen’s Commentary on Books 1, 2, 3 and 6 of the Hippocratic Epidemics and the 
pseudo-Aristotelian Physiognomics. 

Cf. Vagelpohl (2011: 263). 

This may not be the original arrangement; it is also conceivable, though less likely, that 
the copyists of these translations took Hunayn’s annotations from the margins of their 
source manuscripts and inserted them into the text body. 

Ullmann (2002: 32-3). 

In Greek minuscule, the letters v and y could be easily confused, and 1 and v were pro- 
nounced the same, so this was an understandable scribal error. 

Galen, In Hipp. Epid. II vers. arab., V1.1, ed. Vagelpohl (2016) 11.910.13-912.3; cf. 
Vagelpohl (2011: 276-7, no. 8). 

Galen, /n Hipp. Epid. II vers. arab., V.1, ed. Vagelpohl (2016) 11.762.5-764.9; cf. 
Vagelpohl (2011: 272-4, no. 6). 

Galen, In Hipp. Epid. II vers. arab., V1.3, ed. Vagelpohl (2016) 11.794.1-796.3; cf. 
Vagelpohl (2011: 274-6, no. 7). 

Ps. Aristotle, Physiognom. vers. arab., ed. Ghersetti (1999) 4.2-6, 14.18-17.16. The 
two notes cite Galen’s The Capacities of the Soul Depend on the Mixtures of the Body 
and the second book of his On Mixtures. 

Ps. Aristotle, Physiognom. vers. arab., ed. Ghersetti (1999) 9.14-21, 17.16-18. 

Cf. Vagelpohl (2011: 256-7) and Grignaschi (1974: 290-1). 

Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah, Best Accounts of the Classes of Physicians, ed. Müller (1884) 
1.197.24-200.27. 
Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah, Best Accounts of the Classes of Physicians, ed. Müller (1884) 
1.200.21—2. 
Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah, Best Accounts of the Classes of Physicians, ed. Müller (1884) 
1.199.10-11. 
Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah, Best Accounts of the Classes of Physicians, ed. Müller (1884) 
1.199.20-1. 
Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah, Best Accounts of the Classes of Physicians, ed. Müller (1884) 
1.199.16. 

On this text and the apparent contradiction between the title reported Ibn Abt Usaybi ‘ah 
and the actual contents of the extant work, cf. Hallum (2012: 188-9). 

Ms. Bombay, Univ. Libr. 313, fol. 1v—29v. 

Cf. Hallum (2012: 187). 

Ms. Baghdad, al-Mathaf al-‘Iraqi 649, fol. 181v-185v; cf. Sezgin (1970: 406). 
Al-Razi, Comprehensive Book, ed. Hyderabad (1955-70) XIX.139.8. 

Cf. Endress (2006: 112). 

Many of these works are extant, but they have been relatively neglected. The names of 
the treatises listed here, which sometimes overlap or shade into commentaries, parallel 
those of philosophical writings. These have received more attention; cf. Gutas (1993) 
on the genres and titles of Arabic logical works. 

Cf. Gutas (1998: 107-20). 
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